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to Italian verve, it left long and delightful traces in literature.
In France, for instance, Moliere, Lesage, Marivaux, Musset,
Rostand, among others, borrowed the names, the costumes, the
tricks of the Italian buffoons.1

Spain, for many years, exported dramas of extravagant ad-
venture, which were finally defeated by the more severe neo-
classical tragedy. The "cloak-and-sword comedy," full of plots
and counterplots, disguises, elopements, duels, long remained a
favorite. The Spanish dramas of Victor Hugo, Hern&ni and
Ruy Bias, and Rostand's Cyrano de Bergerac^ retain something
of that flavor.

The French brought the Senecan tragedy to perfection with
Corneille; with Racine, they created a form extraordinarily
complex in its apparent simplicity: a drama which is Greek
rather than Latin, but most of all French and modern 5 Pagan
in themes, Christian in spirit; for the unwary, a mere pastiche5
yet as intense, as passionate as Shakespeare's under its veil of
severe restraint. Thanks to its intrinsic virtues, and to the
prestige of French society, this neo-classical tragedy remained
the recognized pattern of the serious drama for several genera-
tions: even in England, with Addison's Goto and Samuel John-
son's Irene. Dislodged from its supremacy by the powerful
attacks of Lessing, the Shakespearian revival, and the triumph
of Romanticism, it continued to bear fruit. It is seldom realized
that tragedies of a severely classical character, and of very high
artistic merit, were produced late in the eighteenth century, and
throughout the first half of the nineteenth. It will be sufficient
to mention the works of the Italian Alfierij some of the noblest
plays of Goethe, Schiller and Kleistj the antique dramas of
Grillparzer, far too little known and appreciated by English
readers j and those of Hebbel, intensely modern in spirit,
purely classical in technique.

But the greatest contribution of the French to the develop-

1 In the Commedia <LeU? Arte3 only tbe scenario *was indicated 5 the players
acted "in character," according to their costumes, and improvised their lines j
a kind of entertainment still used in charades and masked balls.